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whom she loved with that whole-souled love for which German 
womeu are conspicuous, when be hurried to England to strew 
upon her grave the flowers of an artist's affection. The gloomy 
fogs of England always chilled the artist's delicate constitution ; 
this time the chill was fatal. He died shortly after his return 
to Paris, on the 16th of June last. Scheffer was a Hollander by 
birth, a Frenchman by adoption, but a German in mind and 
heart. No wonder that he was fascinated with the creations of 
the German poets! Tlie most beautiful results of this devout 
poet's worship are to be found io his representation of Goethe's 
Mignoo, Gretchen, Faust, and Mephistopheles, Schiller's poem of 
the Mehwald iraust^ and Burger's Lenore. These are his best 
productions. In his picture of " Francesca da Rimini and her 
lover encountering Dante and Virgil in the Inferno," in his 
painting of Byron's " Giaour," we also find the same affinity 
between the artist's mind and the poet's conception. His 
" Ohristus Oonsolator" and his "Dead Christ," are works of 
a class that challenge recognition by appealing to the deepest 
and most reverent feeliDgs of our nature; for this reason, per- 
haps, these pictures are less satisfactory than others by this 
artist, to minds that demand the most perfect expression of the 
most perfect ideal. They are works, however, of the greatest 
excellence. There is ineffable sweetness and- tenderness in his 
conception of the Saviour. Scheffer's works, if they sometimes 
lack virility, are so tenderly imbued with the refined and deli- 
cate as to make them of rare spiritual value by the side of the 
vainer art of the day. Scheffer was in his sixty-fourth year at 
the time of his death, which was more owing to too steady- 
labor acting upon a delicate constitution than to the inroads of 
disease. Five of his works have been brought to this country, 
namely, "Macbeth," "Dante and Beatrice," " Ohristus Oonso- 
lator" (a reduced copy by the artist of the original), "Dead 
Christ,*' and " The Temptation of Christ." The first three pic- 
tures belong to gentlemen of Boston; the last two are now jn 
Europe* 

Fra.nz TnEODOR Kugle •, whose death took place in Berlin, 
March 18, 1858, was one of the great modern authorities on 
art-history. Kugler was born at Stettin, January 19, 1808. 
He devoted himself at an early life to the study of the fine ars, 
especially to architecture, while he cultivated at the same time 
the muses, and the sister art of music. He frequently gave 
evidence of his talents by various publications, especially giving 
his literary support to all periodical publications devoted to art. 
One of those many-sided men, who seem to be the heirloom of 
good, thoughtful old Germany, he excelled as poet, dramatist, 
historian, musician, and as teacher. But the fine arts had 
attractions for his mind, which were increased by a lengthened 
residence in Italy, and which led him to publish a work on the 
relation of the fine arts to the state, urging the moral responsi- 
bility of government to support a profession which is so beauti- 
fully calculated to elevate the human race. He wrote on the 
art institutions of France, Belgium; Italy, and England, a bio- 
graphy of Sehinkel, a Manual of the History of Painting from 
Constantino the Great down to the modern era, and a Manual 
of the History of Art. The latter work is his most important 
production. It aims at treating the fine arts, chronologically 
as well as aesthetically, from a historicaLand philosophical point 
of view, and the large grasp of Kugler's vigorous mind enabled 

* Scheffer left several pictures unfinished. Messrs. Goupil k Co., In Paris, 
have In their possession three completed works, "Christ and St. John," " The Kiss 
or Judas," and a " Study of an Old Head," made for the picture of Mlgnon and 
her father. 



him to succeed admirably. Kugler was professor and member 
of the academical senate at Berlin, aod was intrusted, in 1849, 
with the Prussian ministerial department of education and reli- 
gion. He died universally loved and respected. 
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BROADWAY. 

The wonders of tlte Thousand and One Nights are less startling 
than the growth of the principal thoroughfare of the city of 
New York, which was originally called .by the Dutch settlers 
Heere straat. The name of Broadway was first applied to the 
street in 1677, and the more aristocratic name of Heere straat— 
the name of many streets in Holland, as for instance, the mag- 
nificent Heeregracht, in Amsterdam — meaning the street of thai 
gentry, was heard no more. In 1791, above Chambers street, 
it was known as " Great George street;" in 1802 it was called 
the "Middle Road," and only in 1804 has the name of Broad- 
way been applied to its full extent. American history exhibits 
remarkable development of cities like Buffalo, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, and St. Louis ; but of all the wonders achieved by indus- 
try, energy, and imagination, the growth of Broadway -is the 
greatest. In 1820, a lady, 86 years old, remembered the time 
distinctly when the site of the present St. Paul's church was a 
wheat field ; an old man of nearly the same age remembered 
when boats could pass freely over the space of the Battery now 
covered with large trees. At that time there were few streets 
paved. Broadway and all the other streets had their gutters in 
the middle. The Oswego market was in Broadway, opposite 
Liberty street. In 1797, Rutgers's orchard was on the site -of 
the present hospital, and this was the extent of Broadway. In 
1767, the inhabitants kept their cows in the town, and the cow 
pastures were upon a line with the present Grand street. In 
1791, the houses clustered thickly around the Battery, which 
was then what the Fifth avenue is in our days, the place of 
residence of the wealthy and fashionable. The governor's* 
house stood opposite the Bowling Green, the name of the 
pleasure ground where the sturdy Dntch played at bowls and 
Bkittles, and where on pleasant evenings their buxom wives and 
rustic belles joined the merry revel ; while the old governor, 
smoking his long Dutch clay pipe, watched from his window, 
with a species of phlegmatic diplomacy, the movements of the 
people, taking care that nothing seditious should be going on. 
Tho.°e were happy days for the Dntch; the Irish still remained 
in Ireland, aud Yankees had not yet made their appearance in 
Broadway. Jan had it all his own way in 1791, and a quaint, 
old-fashioned way 1 it was. As Jan looked front the Bowling 
Green towards the East River, he could almost fancy himself 
on the Boompjes of Rotterdam, or the Prinse Gracht or Amstel 
of Amsterdam, or even in the snug,- damp, cozy little nooks of 
the quay of Delft ; sitting down in the evening with My vroua, 
or Myjouvrou, or Myjongejouvrou on the steps of his house 
iu the Battery, with plenty of pipes, and huge cuts and mon- 
strous bowls of tea and coffee, he might really have fancied 
there was no such foolish thing as the Atlantic Ocean, no such 
perplexing puzzle as civil and religious liberty, and that he was 
again sitting upon the steps of his own good house in dear old 
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Amsterdam. Bat after 1791 these dreams were gradually broken 
up. At that time, the buildings beyond Trinity church, as far 
as St. Paul's chapel, were not yet thickly placed, and it required 
but little time to get-froni thence to the broad, free country, the 
rural aspect of the street being diversified by gardens, fields, 
orchards, and swamps, with here and there a public house. 
But hardly fifty years pass by, and Jan has become obsolete. 
His progeny, the Knickerbockers, as they are called, appear a 
speck in the ocean to the mass of Irish, Yankee, German, Eng- 
lish, and miscellaneous nationalities which, like so many ava- 
lanches, have burst upon Broadway, built houses, and stores, 
and hotels, and theatres, and saloons, and museums, upon the 
fields, orchards, and swamps of 1791, until, in 1848, the old 
Heere-etraat looks already very much like a combination of 
the London Strand and the Paris Boulevard Bonne-Nouvelle. 
From 1848 to this day Broadway has again been completely 
transformed. Hardly one of the landmarks of fifteen years ago 
remain. With the exception of the Astor House, the Hospital 
with its green, St. Paul's, the City Hall, Stuyvesant Institute, 
and one or two more antiquities, there is a change of houses 
perceptible in every block. The increase of business was such 
that trade encroached everywhere, until at this day, excepting 
a number of private dwelling-houses beyond Prince street, the 
whole of Broadway has become a vast gallery of stores, thea- 
tres, saloons, and hotels, while churches, with the exception of 
Trinity and St. Paul's, and private residences, have all been 
removed to the upper part of the town. Those which have not 
yet been removed are in a fair way .to be so. Trinity and St. 
Paul's churches are well nigh deserted, and the Tabernacle, the 
old spot so endeared to reformers, is no more. 

The aspect of Broadway in 1858 presents many striking fea- 
tures, with elements so mixed in character, that no comparison ' 
with the great thoroughfares of European capitals could convey 
a correct idea of it. Early in the morning the street begins to 
fill with carts and vehicles, bringing supplies from the country to 
the market. From all the bye-streets which connect Broadway 
with the rivers crowds of men and women, and wagons and 
horses, emerge from the Brooklyn, Hoboken, Williamsburgh, 
Statea Island, and New Jersey ferries. It is still very early in 
the morning ; the shops are still closed ; only here and there an 
omnibus makes its reluctant appearance, its horses and driver 
not having yet shaken off the sloth of the night. There are 
also some carriages stopping before the Astor Honse, St. Nicho- 
las, Metropolitan, and other hotels, with a load of travellers 
just coming in from east, north, and west, or from European 
and California steamers. At this early hour Broadway looks 
thoroughly respectable ; like a big ball-room, which, after the 
revel of the evening, is used by the lady of the house in the 
morning for thrifty purposes. But as the morning advances 
traffic increases. The ferries disgorge their human cargoes. The 
sidewalk begins to swarm with women and men employed in 
business. Newsboys appear upon the scene of action. Omni- 
buses begin to rattle. The rush of emigrants sets in. Spruce 
clerks appear at the corners of Prince, Caoal, and White streets ; 
however limited their means, here they are, hailing the omni- 
buses, fresh, rosy, and well dressed. Tradespeople of all na- 
tionalities crowd the vehicle. French and German dry goods 
jobbers, Bremen merchants, Jew financiers, southern, eastern, 
and western speculators and peculators,- auctioneers, men of 
straw and men of substance ; New York, New Orleans, Ham- 
burg, Liverpool, San Francisco, Boston, aDd Cincinnati are hud- 
dled together in a six cent omnibus p61e-mele with St. Louie, 



Lyons, Charleston, Manchester, and Savannah ; all rushing to — 
Wall street, Broad street, Pearl street, Front street, South street. 
This gives character to Broadway. Besides this crowd of pas- 
sengers there are the locust swarms of city-bound pedestrians. 
Marketing has disappeared — business has begun ; the smell of 
meat, fruit, and vegetables gives place to a fragrance of cotton, 
silk goods, and groceries. The stir inside the stores begins. 
In the street the excitement increases. Small. knots of travel- 
lers, boarders, loungers, and smokers, begin to congregate before 
the principal hotels. It is abont 9 a.m. Business men who dine 
out and rise late, journalists who come late home from the 
editorial sanctum, and others who belong to the Broadway rear- 
guard, now appear. Yet Broadway has already lost its rigid 
business aspect. After nine or ten, new elements are added to 
its life. Lawyers, professional men, and leisurely men of busi- 
ness appear on the sidewalk, and, as the day advances, come- 
dians, theatrical managers, litterateurs, clergymen, and artists 
mingle with the crowd. Soon ladies make their appearance. 
If the weather is fine, the ladies continue to increase in num- 
bers as the day advances. The lady-element of Broadway is 
one of its most dazzling features. This lady-element is rather 
of a mixed character. There is always a small sprinkling of 
, lady-like women shopping, or taking an airing, or employed in 
honorable labor ; but there are a considerable number whose 
character does not bear much esthetical analysis j and also in 
Broadway, as in Regent street, and on the Boulevards, a great 
number of undomesticated ladies, not necessarily of doubtful 
character, but ladies unattached, whose affections have been 
crossed, and whose aspirations are blighted, and upon whose 
bleeding hearts the excitement of Broadway acts as a sedative. 
This floating population is swelled by many female day-dreamers, 
lounging women, or she-loafers, whose hopeless vacancy of 
mind calls for the stimulant of the noise, the shops, the dust, the 
variety of faces, of the hissing, seething street. There is some- 
thing there to lure them away from the monotony of their aim- 
less life, and gradually they are fascinated by Broadway. They 
cannot live without it. They become part and parcel of Broad- 
way. They dress for it, as if to flirt with its pavement. There are 
female faces which haunt Broadway for a whole generation. The 
stranger who has seen such a face, with a Broadway flush, at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, may chance to meet 
the same face again, with Broadway wrinkles, towards the mid- 
dle of the same century. Towards mid-day Broadway has lost 
altogether its Ludgate Hill and Cheapside character. In fine 
autumnal days it partakes of the dazzling features of the Boule- 
vards of Pari?, of the volcanic turmoil of the Strada Toledo of 
Naples, of the leisurely aspect of the Hamburg Maiden Lane 
and the Berlin Linden, of the tornado rush of theLondon Strand, 
and of the elegance of Piccadilly. But Broadway partakes, on 
such occasions, of all the elements indicated, without coming 
specifically under any class. While up-town is rushing down- 
town, and in the afternoon, when the reflux toward home sets 
in, the street has a London Fleet street and Corn lull look, while 
the sidewalks resemble rather the avenues of Paris, Brussels, 
and Hamburg. At times, the mixture of races, of German, Irish, 
French, English, Scotch, Scandinavians, Poles, Hungarians, Ita- 
lians, Negroes, Jews, and Indians, with the hundred varieties of 
Yankees, Westerners, Pennsylvanians, Californians, and South- 
erners, reminds one of a great Babel of a fair, like Nishnij Novo- 
gorod or Leipsic,or of a great Levantine port, like Constantinople 
and Alexandria, where all languages are heard, all races mingle 
for a time, and yet amidst the variety every one preserving its own 
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individuality. This, then, is another peculiarity of Broadway 
which makes it so different from great European thoroughfares. 
After sunset, when business has ceased, and the shops are mostly 
closed, the pleasure atmosphere begins. Immense crowds gather 
at theatres, and other places of amusement and entertainment. 
As the evening advances the character of the street assumes a 
more ominous appearance. Even after the pleasure-seekers have 
returned home, it remains full of stragglers. Strange looking 
men, and still stranger looking women, begin to come from the 
bye streets and back alleys, forming small knots at prominent 
corners, as if for a campaign. Omnibuses continue to raitle. 
Policemen and watchmen are on the qui-vive. Bearded foreign- 
ers and natives, smoking and swearing, haunt the street. Here 
and there the cry of murder is heard, and then the club of the 
policeman. For a time all seems quiet again. Broadway at 
last appears to go to sleep. But no ; there is a band of drunken 
sailors drifting in from some side street, "Wild songs shake the 
air. Here and there a plaintive voice is heard. A poor little 
flower-girl offers a bouquet of faded flowers to one of the drunken 
band. Or the fire-bell calls for engines, and the loungers join 
in the frolic, and women who pass by change terrible saluta- 
tions with the noisy gang. The clock strikes one. Broad- 
way is still awake. It looks like Vesuvius after an erup- 
tion. The lava of the whole day's life is still trembling in 
its air, and there are still people in the street. It strikes two 
and three o'clock, and Broadway has not yet retired to rest; 
some drunkards and still sadder creatures linger on ; bare- 
footed children and women are seen here and there. After 
three, perhaps from four to five, Broadway takes a sort of a 
nap. At tins hour, when the night is clear, the sleeping street 
affords a splendid vista. The steeple of Trinity looms above the 
surrounding buildings, and the gas-lights — those luminous 
policemen of the Wall street money safes — blend their reflection 
with the lamps, and in the upper part of the street the air of 
repose in this early morning hour is full of solemnity. But 
Broadway cannot afford to sleep long, and soon after five the 
busy comedy again begins. 

STREET MUSINGS ON AKOHITEOTDEE. 

A obbtain architect of our acquaintance says, " Show me the 
house a man builds to live in, and I can tell you what kind of a 
man he is, and who was his architect." u But," we asked, 
"suppose Mr. Box builds a house precisely like Mr. Brown's, 
how can you know anything about Mr. Box?" "I can give 
you his whole history in very few words," our friend replied. 
"Box has made money somehow, and has neither the intelligence 
nor the refinement requisite to live in a respectable house. A 
suite of rooms in a tenement house, an obscure front basement, 
the inside of a store counter, or rooms in a second-rate boarding 
house, would answer his purposes much better than a house built 
by himself; but either he or his wife have futind out that it is 
incumbent upon a man of so many thousand dollars to be the 
owner and occupant of a fashionable dwelling, and as he has 
not the remotest idea of the accommodations such a building 
affords, nor feels the slighest want of the comforts it promises, 
he comes to the conclusion that lie will build like Brown, whose 
house he has heard talked about down in Wall street. Call upon 
Box when he has moved into his new'house, and you will be 
shown into the parlor ; there you will presently hear the shuf- 
fling of feet on the private stairs. It is Box running up from 
the front basement where he has been enjoying -a pipe. In 
fact, Bos likes that front basement the best of any room in the 



whole house, and he spends most of his time there. After a 
painfully long interview, which you do not know how to fill 
up, as the books laying on the centre-table are entirely out of . 
the question, in comes Mr. Box, showing signs of recent reno- 
vation before his looking-glass ; io fact, he is still regulating the 
bow of his cravat, and at the same time involuntarily looking 
at his finger-nails to see that they are all right. If you have 
not previously inspected his house, he will take you all over it. 
He does not linger long in his library, to bore you with literary 
criticism, but at once takes you down to the kitchen to show 
you the practical workings of the domestic machinery — the 
range, and the boilers, aud the wash-tubs, and the refrigerator. 
He will not open that closet yonder, because he has a strong' 
suspicion that Mrs. Box has just slipped into it. She had been 
down looking to the pies, and doubtless liked to get out of the 
way of a visitor. Mrs. Box has frequently told Box not to 
bring visitors down to the kitchen, nor up into her bedroom, at 
unseasonable hours, but he will persist in doing so. Box inevi- 
tably stops you, after you have opened the front door to go out, 
to inform you how he employed Mr. Chateaux, the architect, at . 
a much lower rate than anybody else, by telliDg him that he 
intended to build a house precisely like Mr. Brown's, and that 
he would use his influence in favor of the aforesaid artist with 
the whole Box family, which is quite numerous. He will inti- 
mate to you that, with the exception of the library, he had so 
changed the whole building that even Brown would not recog- 
nize it as a copy, were he to come and look at it-; that he had 
greatly enlarged the butler's pantry, and had added several 
closets. He confidently suggests that, in his opinion, neither of 
the builders had made any money out of him ; in fact, he says 
that he is now ready, with his present experience in housebuild- 
ing, to do for you, by way of advice, much better than an 
architect could. Should you, however, happen to be one of 
Box's particular cronies, he will, when you come to see him, 
ask you at once into the basement, and bring out a bottle of 
prime Hollands, and when he comes to talk of his house, he will 
say that it is one of Mrs. Box's particular follies, that he con- 
siders it an unnecessary expenditure — a kind of pension for all 
kinds of servants; that it had cost him a mint of money to 
build and furnish, aud that he had not the slightest use for it, 
excepting the kitchen, the front basement, and a bedroom up • 
stairs; that his wife went into hysterics every Wednesday, be- 
cause that was her reception day, and nobody comes; that she 
is constantly urging him to make some fashionable acquaint- 
ances ; that he has to give two or three parties every winter, 
when all kinds of people take possession of his house, and play 
'hob' with it in general. He remembers, with tears, the days 
when he and you were clerks together in Cotton's dry-goods 
store, and he says that, with the exception of those days, and 
the ten years immediately succeeding his marriage, when he 
lived over the store in the fourth story, and let out the rest of 
the house to two other families, he did not know what real en 
joyraent was." When we travel through the fashionable parts 
of our city, we come to the conclusion that our friend the 
architect takes about the right view of the matter, and that the 
Box family is quite numerous. 

The Residence of H. E. Piebbepont, Esq., Beookxtn. — With 
the thermometer at 96, the other day, we concluded to take 
the sea-breeze for an hour to refresh ourselves, in a measure, 
after travelling through the city in search of acceptable items for 
the architectural department of Tee Cbayon. Dear reader, do 
not imagine that our subscription list has run up so high that 
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we can safely indulge in a journey to Newport, the White 
Mountains, or even Shrewsbury Bay, to enjoy the sea air. No! 
the Box family is too numerous, and. our subscribers are all 
Browns. But we did indulge in the cheap recreation of a trip 
across the Wall street Ferry, with the intention of returning by 
the way of the Sooth Ferry, a tour highly recommended as 
both beneficial and cheap, by sundry nursery maids and old 
spinsters, who are in the habit of patronizing that line of travel 
on hot afternoons. 

Somebody has said, and I really think somebody knows, that 
" the genuine artist loafs extensively ;" and truly, dear reader, 
had we not indulged in that genteel recreation that afternoon, 
we should not have met with your architectural item, in the 
shape of Mr. Pierrepont's house. We noticed the building almost 
as soon as we started from the pier, and we said to ourselves, 
according to the doctrine of our friend the architect, "That 
house is owned by a gentleman whom we at once put down as 
somebody, and he most have had an architect for his architect." 
If this latter period is not according to Johnson, it is according 
, to facts, and at once puts down all fancies. Everybody who 
writes architect after his name is not necessarily an architect, 
no more than Box is necessarily ** somebody." 

What struck us very favorably at once was the boldness of 
the grouping of the waterfront in its general outline, as well as 
in its detail. There could be no doubt but that the projecting oc- 
tagon wing to the north is a fine library, commanding an exten- 
sive view of the river and down the bay ; a place where the 
owner expects to spend a large portion of his leisure hours, and 
that fact, together with the general air of the building, prompted 
as to inquire farther in the matter, and we found ourselves well 
compensated for doing so. 

The house in question stands at the foot of Pierrepont street, 
two brick dwellings only intervening between it and Montague 
street. The house is owned by H. E. Pierrepont, Esq., and 
was designed by Eichard Upjohn & Co., architects. The whole 
building, with the exception of one side, where it is expected 
another dwelling will be placed, some day, in close proximity, 
is faced with freestone from the Little Falls quarry, the door 
and window-jams and arches, etc., being wrought in Connec- 
ticut brown stone. This is the only condition, indeed, where 
Oonnecticut brown stone appears to advantage, giving, as it 
does, a marked and bold character to the openings, which are 
otherwise deep and decided in outline, and at the same time 
toned down by the surrounding stone, which has a warmer 
and a lighter color. The house is built in the northern Italian 
style — a very judicious selection for a location like this, where 
few and marked features, concentrated in groups, and accom- 
panied with bold detail — must appear to great advantage. 
How easily an owner or an architect may overlook this all- 
important element of a truly artistic production, is illustrated 
in the contrast of this with other dwellings situated on the 
heights. The river-sides of many of these buildings are built of 
brick, and are perfectly flat, ignoring in their monotonous 
arrangement of the openings the . all-important fact that they 
are the most- important and most widely-seen parts of the 
buildings. Aside from the general axiom that every structure 
should be built of one material — at least so far as it may 
be supposed the sides of the structure will be permanently 
visible — we find that they are faced with stone on the side 
of the entrance, which happens to lay on a private street, 
while their real fronts on the river are bnilt of brick. Mr. 
Pierrepont's house is substantially and faithfully built; the 



materials are of the best kind, and are carefully selected, and 
every part, as well as the entire structure, bears evidence of a 
well regulated taste, sufficiently self-possessed to avoid the 
slightest excess. In the interior, we first noticed the tessellated 
pavement of the hall, a novelty worthy of imitation. The 
staircase, of white oak, we unhesitatingly pronounce a work of 
art. The artist thoroughly understood his material, and treated 
it well. There are two features in this stairway which struck 
us most favorably : first, the whole structure is of the same ma- 
terial — a rare case, when the temptation on the side of economy 
is so great as to lead to plastering the under-side of. the stairs, 
which is, of course, artistically fatal ; second, the absence of the 
skylight. We are in this country, greatly addicted to skylights, 
whether they are needed or not. Domes as minute as four by 
six are no rare occurrence,and that too where much better 
light can be had on the side. That side-lights, by the introduc- 
tion of bold light between the deep shadows of a structure, 
heighten the perspective, is a fact known to a few architects. 
The popular error that a dome, though small, is stilt a dome, 
prevails with the profession quite extensively. The parlor and 
drawing-room we found as successful as we expected. What 
they still need is painting, which we suppose is delayed until 
the woodwork is sufficiently seasoned to receive it. We were 
much pleased with the library. It bore evident signs of being 
habitually used — an . extraordinary case — libraries generally 
being a fashionable but useless appendage to our modern houses. 
On the mantelshelf we noticed, par parenthese, a beautiful pho- 
tograph of the Rev. Dr. Bethune, as he appears in his study. 
What a head 1 Intelligence and humor beaming out of those 
eyes, the whole figure and costume bearing unmistakable evi- 
dences of the doctor's classical predilections. We have no 
doubt, from the presence of that picture there, that the owner 
of the house enjoys many a pleasant hour with tiie reverend 
gentleman, a pleasure as. well deserved as it is appreciated. 
The architect has escaped, in this case, the common doom of 
architects — that of having the labor of many a weary hour 
destroyed by a set of fashionable renaissance furniture aod 
carpets. Whoever selected the furniture deserves high praise 
for it, as well as the man who made it. It is said to have been 
furnished by Herter. We have heard of him in other places, 
and feel safe in predicting that he will make his mark in this 
country before long. 

We cannot conclude without congratulating the community 
and the profession on the erection of this building. Every suc- 
cessful effort of this kind is a great gain to Art. We have been 
trammelled long enough with imitation Greek and Renaissance 
architecture. When most of our trashy dwellings shall be 
neglected and turned into boarding-houses, or torn down to 
make room for sensible buildings, a house like that of Mr. 
Pierrepont will be either cherished as a valuable family monu- 
ment, or if it should by chance find its way under the hammer 
of the auctioneer, it will bring its full value for being one of the 
few admirable works of art of the nineteenth century, produced 
in or near this modern Gotham. 

DOMESTIC AST GOSSIP. 

Charleston, July 6, 1658. 

Deae Ceayon : It may not be oat of place to furnish you a 
little "gossip about Art" from this direction. We are not quite 
so "fast" in many things as our northern brethren, but we are 
not altogether forgetful of the claims of Art upon us. A few . 
months ago yon kindly noticed a "circular" that gave intima- 
tion that we were about to organize an "Art Association." 
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One existed here some thirty years ago — but, for reasons that are 
unnecessary to give — the enterprise tailed, and failure has been 
predicted of our present efforts. So far, however, the result 
has been a " marked success." The association is composed of 
about two hundred members, each paying ten dollars per annum, 
and the number is still increasing. A very neat and commo- 
dious liall has been leased for a term of years, fitted up in an 
appropriate style, and filled with pictures and statuary, loaned 
generally by our own citizens. The gallery has been open. 
about three months, and has already become a fashionable and 
delightful place of resort for all classes of society. The collec- 
tion of pictures may be regarded as "unique;" when returned 
to tlieir owners it is not likely they will ever again be submitted 
to public inspection. Many of them are choice old family 
pictures, by distinguished masters. Here are portraits by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, Sir Benjamin West, Sir Joshua Reynolds — by 
Oopley and Stewart — by Jackson, of England ; by Sully and 
Inraan, and many other distinguished artists. Here too are 
specimens from the' works of Washington Allston and Vanderlyn, 
not in their best style, but interesting; from Robbe and Ver- 
boeckhoven, and others of equal merit in Germany ; and here, 
too, are some choice works from our own artists, including 
Weber, of Philadelphia; Huntington, Irving, Flagg and others. 
So you perceive something has been done even in exhibition; 
and when we reopen on the 15th of September, for the fall 
exhibition, we hope to be able to exhibit a handsome line from 
American artists who have been invited to forward us some- 
thing from tbeir studios, and who, in many instances, have 
kindly promised to do so. But we have done more than this — 
believing that " Art" is best promoted by giving artists oppor- 
tunity to display their ability, we have forwarded an order 
to Mr. Leutze to paint for us a picture illustrative of American 
history. He has responded, and has selected as his subject 
" The Defence of Fort Sullivan," now called Fort Moultrie. He 
expects to finish it before his visit to this country in the coining 
winter. We will not for a moment doubt that this will be a 
successful effort, and add another wreath to his fame. So much 
for what our "Art Association" has done. It must not be 
supposed that our citizens do not contribute-to the sentiment of 
"Art" in some degree, by the purchase of paintings and sculp- 
ture. There are many noble pictures owned here. One, and a 
noted one, will, we hear, be disposed of this fall at public sale, 
in the settlement of an estate, and to ascertain its value. We 
allude to the picture of "The Bloody Hand," by Allston, a painting 
which the artist himself regarded as one of his best. This 
picture ough t not to go out of the country ; but it is said" orders 
are here from England." During the past months there was a 
sale of a small, but excellent collection of paintings, the property 
of a gentleman of this city, which he has been some years in 
making. The pictures were all good, many of them " choice," 
and we give from the catalogue the prices a few of them were 
knocked down at, as it may interest some of your readers. 

"Portrait of a Lady," John Mark Fattier, Paris, 1685 to 
1776, $39; "A Bacchanalian Scene," Poelemburg, $45, small 
picture ; " Lady at her Toilet," copy of Terburg, by Eberlun, 
$40, small ; " Music Lesson," garden scene, Ooignet, $63, 
cabinet size; "Guard Boom and Soldiers," after Le Due, $45, 
cabinet size; "Meadow with Cows," T, S. Oooper, R.A., $100, 
small ; " Swiss Landscape," after Hess, by Grape, $50, cabinet 
size; "Harper and Mignon," after Oppenheim, $80, small; 
" Girl at her Toilet," Sully, $100, small ; " English Cottage and 
Road," G. Vincent, $75,cabinet size ; " Sheep in a Landscape," 



Le Barbico, $85, cabinet size ; " Cattle in a Landscape," H. 
Rogers, $65, cabinet size ; " A Cabaret," Oarpentero, of Ant- 
werp, $60, cabinet size ; " A Sea Coast," E. Goit, $75, cabinet 
size; "Girl Reading," Drieux Dorsey, $52, cabinet size; 
" Woodland Stream," Jutsum, $60, cabinet size ; " Landscape," 
Nasmyth, $45, cabinet size. 

This wilt answer to give you an idea of the value placed on 
this class of pictures. . 

Yours, etc, J. H. T. 

Aoooeding to the Evening Standard of New Bedford, the 
exhibition recently opened in that town is unusually attractive. 
American artists are well represented there, also modern art 
generally. Among the figure-subjects is Lentze's large picture 
of Frederick the Great, recently in this city. This picture was 
painted for the King of Prussia, but owing to the king's illness 
(something like lunacy, we believe), it has not been accepted, 
and the picture remains on the artist's hands. The canvas' - 
represents 

A scene in the youth of Frederick the Great, the moment being tbifr 
in which he is greeted by his mother, on his return from an exile, at 
first voluntary, and afterwards compulsory. The ruddy-faced old king 
(who shows abundant evidence of his twenty glasses of beer per day) ' 
stands by, with his two daughters, sisters of Frederick, the occasion 
being the marriage entertainment in honor of one of them. A vista 
of splendid rooms, lighted with chandeliers, forma the background of 
the picture, which is filled with ladies and courtiers, some of them 
dancing, and all gorgeously dressed. The effects of light, architecture^ 
costume, are fine; the character, expression, and grouping, excellent; 
and the rich, various, and harmonious coloring unsurpassable. The 
painting is valued at five thousand dollars, 

Of landscape, Kensett contributes " Rydal Falls ;" Casilear, 
" A River Scene ;" Church, " A South American Scene ;" Orbp- 
sey, "Italian Coast Scenery;" Durand, two studies froni nature 5 
Weber, " Wiagarai Falls ;" Gifford, several small works — u Een- 
nilworth," " Lake Winnepiseogee," etc. ; Hubbard, " Hill-top ;" 
Gay and Champney, of Boston, a number of White Mountain 
subjects; and Bierstadt, "Pcestum," the "Blue Grotto," etc. 
Among other pictorial attractions, Ehninger sends " Death and 
the Gambler ;" Lang has a " Sibyl " there ; Oertel, several 
fine drawings, including the " Seasons," and the " Prophets ; w 
Bellows, "Frost Pencillings," and "Charity;" and Hall, "Db- 
ninie Sampson," etc. Hays contributes "The Rabbit Hunt.* 1 
Philadelphia is represented by Sully, Lambdiu, Perry, and Fur- 
ness, in characteristic works. Of foreign art, there is an "Al- 
pine View," by Calame, and "The Shrimp Fishery," by 
Achenbach, and a number of TmrmeVs microscopical wonders. 
We are glad to notice a landscape by Cole in the Catalogue. 

This exhibition of art, the first ever held in New Bedford, 
was projected, and has been conducted by Messrs. J. Hopkins 
and A. Bierstadt. We desire no better proof of the growth of 
art in the country than is afforded by the various exhibitions 
now open in various towns, where art, so far as the public is 
concerned, has hitherto been almost a stranger. The cause has 
fairly taken root in the land, and it must flourish. 

As many of the amateurs of our country might desire to pos- 
sess duplicates of Crawford's works, we are requested to state 
that copies in marble or in plaster can still be advantageously 
procured. Mr. Crawford's studio is in the same effective 
condition as at the time of his death; the same workmen 
are employed, find it contains the models of all of his principal 
works. The studio is in charge of Mr. Luther Terry, who will- 
attend to the execution of any commissions that may be con- 
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fided to him. Mr. Terry's experience as an artist and his inti- 
macy with Crawford, also his regard for the memory of his 
- friend, are ample guaranty for their satisfactory fulfillment. 

Hioks has lately produced a fine picture representing Dr. 
Kane in his Study. "We see the famous navigator seated at a 
table, making notes ; before him is a globe and books, and by 
his side a window ont of which be is looking upon the ocean. 
The head is in profile, and is vigorously painted; the picture is 
well designed, and very effective. 

One of Palmer's latest and most beautiful productions in mar- 
ble is a characteristic work called "Faith." It represents a 
marble picture — a female erect (and in quite high relief) — 
regarding the cross partially concealed by floating clouds. The 
expression of the head is similar in sentiment to that of previous 
works of this class 'by this artist; the drapery is skillfully 
arranged, and tfie execution is wonderfully fine. The owner is 
"W. 0. Noyes, Esq. 

Artists generally are in summer quarters. Kensett was lately 
at Eamapo; Suydam is now there; Gifford and Hubbard are 
exploring the Erie Railroad region ; Colman is at Lake George ; 
Hart is in Connecticut; Durand, Gerry, and Hotchkiss are 
among the Catskills; Gray is in Pittsfield, Mass; Staiggisat 
Newport; H. K. Brown, is at Newburg. A Newport cor- 
respondent informs us that TVm. Hunt has returned to that 
town from Fayal, where he has been passing the winter. Miss 
Foley, of Boston, who cuts cameos with marked success, is also 
at Newport. 

Thb vacation of the School of Design for "Women commenced 
on the 30th ultimo. The Fall term begins on the 20th Sept. 

Erratum. — Our notice of Baltimore art-doings in the last number 
reported "Mr. Bellows, of Philadelphia," as now practising portraiture 
in that city. The notice Bhould have read Mr. Bowers, of Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Bowers occupied a studio opposite the Gilmor House, when 
we had the pleasure of visiting it, and we hope he still finds encour- 
agement to remain there. 

j&hftto among % Wttfstn. 

An Oxford Essay bearing the title of " The Jews of Eorope 
in the Middle Ages," is fnll of matter illustrating the heroism 
of humanity. The author is J. H. Bridges, Fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege, and he thus discourses : 

The story of the Jews in the Middle Ages deserves to be told, for 
reasons of very different kinds. It is a tragedy self-made, and more 
terrible than any poet's fiction. It has, too, the interest of all master- 
pieces, that we are fam iliar with all that has gone before. Our child- 
hood is nursed with tales of the childhood of the Jewish nation. 
Peaceful patriarchal families coalescing into a tribe, creeping with 
stealthy defiance from the treacherous hospitality of Egypt, hardened 
by their desert life, and moulded into a nation of warriors by the 
greatest of lawgivers, shattering the giant Anakim by the force of 
faith and law, and giving birth to sublime prophets and a long line of 
kings ; — such is the ancient story, which we know far better than the 
tale of Saxon, Dane, and Norman. But the line of continuity is 
strangely broken. We follow them into their exile, their happy re- 
storation, the magnificent fury of their last defiance, and then we lose 
them utterly for many centuries, to find them in the present day rising 
once again from misery and defilement, reverend, like (Edipus, for age 
and sorrow, and gifts not earthly ; shunned, like him, for memories 
of awful and mysterious sfn. 

The writer, after a summary -account of the spread of the 



Jews throughout Europe, comments thus upon the aspect of the 
race under the Eoraans: 

That wise though skeptical tolerance of national creeds, by which 
the Roman rulers sought to secure the adhesion of each discrepant 
portion of the vast imperial fabric, was not denied to the Jewish race j 
for their obedience, far more than that of any other nation, hung upon the 
freedom and security of their worship. The Christians alone were not 
tolerated, because their faith was so dangerous a solvent of the creeds 
around them. But the Jews, equally intolerant in principle, and far 
more exclusive in feeling, cared not to propagate their faith. Self- 
involved, sublimely oonscious that in a sinful and perverse world they 
were God's only children, they waited in calm assurance for the day 
when their faith would be triumphant and their race rule the world. 
They welcomed the Empire, for it was the principle of the Empire to 
give free scope of action to the provinces. Jews were seen mourning 
bitterly at Caesar's funeral. And the wiser among their rulers guarded 
with jealous fear against any premature assertion of independence that 
might draw down the imperial wrath upon them. But prudence and 
patience were but subordinate instincts in the Jewish nature. The 
firm belief that the imperial power was but a transient yoke continually 
suggested that the day of glory had now come; and Jerusalem became 
at last a chronic centre of rebellion which it fell to the lot of Titus to 
eradicate. 

Other rebellions succeeded, until 

the peace that followed was the peace of desolation. Half a million 
of lives had been lost; Palestine had become the desert that we now 
see it ; and worst of all, the spirit of the nation was broken ; it thence- 
forth became a fixed clause of their faith to resign all hope of the im- 
mediate advent of a Deliverer. From this time rather than from the 
fall of Jerusalem, dated the Jewish dispersion. 

The Jews were protected by the Soman and Ostrogoth ; it 
was " before the stronger spirit of Catholic zeal " that toleration 
disappeared, and under the Visigoths in Spain " that the 
theory of persecution was first carried out." They remon- 
strated with one of their oppressors: \ 

" Joshua (they said) never forced the nations he subdued to adopt 
the Mosaic ritual. Is it not enough to consign us to damnation in the 
next world? Why are we tormented before our time?" "Joshua 
(replied Sisebut, their persecutor) did what seemed him good ; I do like- 
wise : the Holy Church tells me that all those who aro not regenerate 
perish. Temporal good men may, of their own choice, receive or cast 
away ; the welfare of souls must be enforced, as the lesson upon the 
froward child." 

Law upon law followed, one of them concluding thus: 

If our successors shall keep this law, the conquering right hand of 
Christ shall give them conquest, and shall strengthen their thrones, 
beholding their faith. But if any shall break these laws, defending a 
Jew by word or deed, may the weight of his sins press him down for 
ever. When the terrible time of'the judgment to come shall be made 
manifest — when the fearful coming of the Lord shall be revealed, let 
him be Bevered from the Christians on the right hand, let him bo 
burnt with the Hebrews on the left, in horrible flames, in company 
with the fiend ; that the avenging fire may rage forever upon the un- 
godly, and rich and plenteous recompense be given to the followers of 
Christ. 

Action ensued in keepiDg with law, and the Jews soon dis- 
appeared from Spain, the kingdom of the "Visigoths. But the 
Jew remained in other portions of Europe, and he soon began 
to be an important element of the social fabric ; and when men 
are of service to their brethren, the natural law of the heart, 
through the agency of genius, triumphs over the convention^ 



